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termined), surrounded though they might have been with the most 
superb phase of Art, when it might have been perfectly possible 
to imagine that they would have been inspired by the contact, 
they showed but little of a true Art-feeling. If an Art-light was 
thrown on them they did not absorb it, but deflected it in an ab- 
normal way. 

Group I. shows some of the earliest forms of pottery. They 
are crude masses of clay badly fired, perhaps representative of some 
tutelary deity. The whole lower line of figures in the illustration 
are of this type. They are hardly even archaic. The fourth figure 
has the semblance of a head, with four ear-rings. A discussion as 
to her being a Venus would be out of place here. The fifth and 
sixth figures undoubtedly are those curious symbols of a double 
sex, a bearded woman. The large head, with its peculiar cap, has 
bars of colour on it, and is almost life-size. It undoubtedly be- 
longs to a period many years after the time when the cruder small 
figures were made. The semblance of a horse with a figure on it 
is certainly of a most ancient period. This, No. 279 in case 17, 
has many repetitions in the collection. It is not, as might be 
supposed, a child's toy. Such figures, when found in a tomb, have 
never been discovered in conjunction with the remains of children. 
It was, undoubtedly, the intention of those who buried a man to 
give him, with this little clay horse, the semblance of something 
which, when he awakened, he might use to ride about on in some 
other state. The small chair with a figure seated in it is painted 
in yellow and brown, and is perhaps contemporaneous with the 
coarse figures below, with the exception of the head, and of the 
two bearded figures ; they represent the very infancy of Art, and 
are only curious. 

In Group II. a great stride is visible. The left-hand vessel, 
in red clay, with handle, has a double mouth-piece. The ma- 
terial is fairly smooth. The ornamentation, four small rosettes, is 
well applied. An idea of form has necessitated greater skill in the 
making of the piece. The long, slender vase, recalling precisely 
that shape which vEsop introduces into his fable of the stork and 
the wolf, is fairly graceful, and shows remains of polish. The 
large vessel behind it is not wanting in a certain grace of form. 
It is of red clay, and its ornamentation must have been made by 
rolling a strip of the red earth, then giving it the pressure of the 
thumb and finger all along its length, and next applying it to 
the surface. Next to it, a kind of sack-like form, is No. 155 of 
the collection. This conventional form is constantly met with 
among primitive people. It imitated the leather sacks made of the 
skin of an animal, in which wine or fluids were carried. The two 
knobs on it were conventional, singularly enough types of orna- 
mental persistence. In the animal, when it was flayed, the dugs 



might have existed, and these were retained in the coarse pottery. 
The large vase, on which the one just described leans, resembles 
in form the one on the left, save that it has a different neck. The 
two circular forms on the side are not open but closed. It has 
been suggested that, with their cup-like form, as they might hold 
fluid, they would represent to a possible purchaser a sample of the 
contents. The small flat piece on the right at the bottom is the 
very earliest form of lamp. It is simply a small saucer with one 
side pinched in, in which the wick could be placed. The two 
forms above in the illustration are of light clay with black and 
brown lines, and show an advancing method of manufacture. 

In Group III. the central vase is curious. It is about twenty 
inches high, of a whitish-yellow inclined to an umber, with a 
poor glaze. On it is painted a chariot with a pair of horses. It 
is in the very infancy of Art, recalling the poorest attempts of 
our own Indian work. It requires some particular attention to 
discover whether there are two horses or only one. The colours 
used are mostly black for the decoration. To the left is a well- 
shaped vessel of a whitish-yellow, of about a capacity of four 
gallons. It has no Art-pretensions. The right-hand vase is bet- 
ter. It shows human skill. Its form, with so small a base, pre- 
cludes the idea that it was in common use. This vase shows 
a smooth polish, and the decoration, in black, inclining to a red, 
is evenly applied. The central portion, on which the handles 
rest, has no opening ; it is the one on the side through which 
the fluid was poured. Many years, perhaps centuries, must have 
elapsed between the time when this object was fashioned and 
the last of the illustrations, which represents a pot of a most 
primitive form and material. The material is of a whitish clay, 
which seems rather to have been sun-dried than baked, though it 
has undergone some slight firing. It is exceedingly thin, and 
apparently would scarcely resist the least shock. The colour has 
been applied here and there by hand, but not, as many of the 
others, when on the potter's wheel. This decoration is black. On 
the rim are certain little transverse lines, and portions of the un- 
even circles which sweep around it are made up of hatchings. 
The small bottle on the side is of a black ware with a polish, and 
the ornamentation is scratched. On the neck is a slight protru- 
sion, pierced with a hole, by which it was slung. This shows bet- 
ter material, higher polish, greater neatness, and consequently a 
notable advance. To the right is a small lamp, but slightly differ- 
ing from the simplest form in Group II., by having a lip turned in 
to prevent the lamp from spilling, and as a prop for the wick. 

These figures, very faithfully drawn, represent certain types in the 
collection which are brought in this first article into evidence as 
illustrative of a very early period in the ceramic Art of the world. 
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ST. JOHN AND THE VIRGIN MOTHER. 

E. Armitage, R.A., Painter. W. Ridgvvay, Engraver. 

PUPIL of Paul Delaroche about the same time 
that John Cross was studying under Picot, Mr. 
Armitage, the painter of ' St. John taking home 
the Virgin after the Crucifixion,* has inherited 
much of his master's loftiness of thought and 
earnestness of manner. In religious Art, in- 
deed, he is the most successful of all English 
painters, and in the mural decoration of churches his pencil has 
been more in request than that of any other. 

Just before the dying Saviour exclaimed on the cross, ** It is 
finished," He "saw his mother and the disciple standing by whom 
He loved;" and "He said unto his mother. Woman, behold thy 
Son ! and to the disciple. Behold thy mother ! and from that hour 
that disciple took her unto his own home." We see the " beloved " 
disciple in the act of fulfilling his Master's request. The Roman 
soldiery and the Jewish rabble beyond John's little garden wall are 
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returning to the city, for "all things have been accomplished," and 
he, with the loving tenderness of a son, is in the act of introducing 
his divinely given mother to his own home. 

The composition of the two chief figures is at once learned and 
natural, and the lines in the drapery fall with consummate freedom 
and grace. The robe of St. John is red, and that of the Virgin 
blue, and the rest of the picture takes its complexion accordingly. 
It was exhibited at the London Royal Academy in 1874, with the 
artist's portrait of Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., and the second 
section of his * Dream of Fair Women,' representing those of an- 
cient Greece. 



NAUGHTY PUSSY. 



E. Farasyn, Painter. 



A. Danse, Engraver. 



In his own country Monsieur Farasyn is already gaining reputa- 
tion and popularity, founded in some measure upon the merits of 
this work, but with us he has hitherto been but little known. M. 
Farasyn is a native of Antwerp, that Art-renowned city, which is. 
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and long has been, both the birthplace and school of so many 
modern artists of unmistakable talent. The Belgian school of 
painters has cf late years taken a position second to none in the 
Art world, and must continue to do so as long as refinement and 
strength, purity and power, characterise it as surely as they do 
now. The Academy of Antwerp may well be proud of having 
enrolled on its list of names those of men of such undoubted genius 
as Louis Gallait, Braekeleer, Dyckmans, Baron Wappers, Coomans, 
Portaels, Slingeneyer, Baron Leys— enough alone to enable it to 
vie with all the great nurseries of Art both in Europe and America. 
In subject and treatment this work is essentially simple ; but to 
give so much expression to the downcast face of the child, and to 
sustain this in the drawing of every limb, evidences such skill that 
we can well afford to record our entire appreciation of this picture. 
The small sufferer appears more indignant and annoyed than 
alarmed, although the wrath of her enemy is certainly not over, 
if we may judge of the savage attitude " Pussy " maintains. It 
was painted at the early age of nineteen years, and purchased for 
the subscription lottery of the Exposition at Antwerp of 1878. 



lONE. 

Engraved by T. W. Hunt, from the Statue by T. N. MacLean. 

The statue from which our engraving is taken was exhibited in 
London first at the Grosvenor Gallery in terra-cotta, and in marble 
last year at the Royal Academy. Mr. MacLean has contributed 
for some years past to the sculpture-rooms at Trafalgar Square 
and Burlington House works in marble, terra-cotta, and bronze, 



which were full of delicacy and refinement. If we may isolate 
from others worthy of much commendation, it would be the very 
charming one entitled ' The Finding of Moses.' in the Royal 
Academy of 1875, as being especially good. Two very poetic 
works were also exhibited last year, ' The P^lower of the Town,' 
and 'The Flower of the Country.' As a portrait sculptor Mr. 
MacLean is very successful, imparting unusual expression and 
vitality to the marble. In one of the grandest and most eloquent 
of modern novels, " The Last Days of Pompeii," Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton thus describes his lovely ideal heroine : " lone " was one 
of those brilliant characters which *• but once or twice flash across 
our career ; she united in the highest perfection the rarest of 
earthly gifts, genius and beauty ; genius beyond that of woman, 
keen, dazzling, bold. Poetry flows spontaneous from her lips ; 
her imagination and her reason were not at war with each other, 
they harmonise and direct her course, as the winds and waves 
direct some lofty bark." The lovely Greek girl gathered round 
her, with an independence of action little known in Pompeii in 
those days, all whose taste and talents could please one so refined 
and intellectual, and Mr. MacLean has chosen a moment when 
she is gazing with appreciative admiration upon the sketch of some 
Apelles, who came to claim for it her coveted approval. Probably 
the sculptor has referred to the scene where " Glaucus, seeking 
the house of the beautiful Neapolitan, found her unusually thought- 
ful, but more beautiful in the morning light and in her simple robe 
than amid the blazing lamps, and when decorated with the costly 
pearls of the previous night." There is much grace in the render- 
ing of the fair lone ; the ideal is admirably carried out in her noble 
and classic features, the pose of her head is easy and natural. Mr. 
MacLean's style is at all times elegant and pure. 
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ilT is chiefly perhaps on the ground of foreshadowed 
excellence that distinction is properly to be claimed 
for American etchers as a class ; unhesitatingly 
so if our judgment of merit is to coincide with 
the understanding of it held among artists them- 
selves. Those whose work with the needle and 
acid has been most deserving of attention are, 
first of all, to observe that the art is yet in its incipiency among 
them : with men satisfied only to test the value of their endeavours 
by the standard of Rembrandt, opinion could hardly be otherwise. 
Within only a comparatively brief period has adherence to the art 
been sufficient for bringing it into the range of criticism, and those 
who led at the outset are the leaders still ; the present aspirants 
are, however, a multitude compared with the limited number known 
in years past, in relation to occasional very admirable interpreta- 
tions with the etching-needle. Earliest to practise the art with 
success were Mr. James D. Smillie, both painter and engraver; 
Mr. Henry Farrer, whose style several years ago differed by a wide 
inferiority in artistic rendering from that he has recently developed ; 
and Mr. Ferris, of Philadelphia, who has chiefly executed repro- 
ductive etchings, copied most frequently after Fortuny's works, 
and of which very fine examples have been published from time to 
time by Mr. Herman Wunderlich and the Messrs. Goupil & Co. 
The late Mr. Warren, Professor of Art in the Naval School at 
Annapolis, etched admirable things, held in great esteem by artists, 
and of which it is acknowledged by every one that up to the time 
of his death no more artistic work of the kind had been produced 
in the country. At the same time the quality of the painter-etch- 
ings of Mr. R. Swain Gifford was becoming so well known that 
when the London Academy g'^v^ its opinion that ** he ought to be 
better known in Europe than he is, for he is a true artist," it ap- 
peared to American readers as simple justice following none too 
swiftly upon deserving. 

More, however, of national development than has been assumed 
here or commented on elsewhere, was noted some time since by a 
writer in the Glasgow Herald. *' Among other arts," he observes, 
** that of etching has of late years made a decided advance on the 



other side of the Atlantic, and the only wonder is that steps have 
not been taken before now to bring the works of the American Art- 
school more prominently before the public. . . . They deserve to 
rank side by side with those of our best-known artists in this parti- 
cular line." 

To how great an extent such recent advancement has been a 
result of organisation it would be impossible to judge ; but through 
a grouping of interests which has drawn together some of the best 
professional talent, as well as of amateurs, there can be no ques- 
tion of immense advantage having resulted to etchers collectively, 
although the formation of a society of etchers in New York is but 
a recent feature in the history of the art. It was comparatively 
slow in coming into existence after its need was recognised, for it 
happened that profit was not among the cheering promises in the 
direction of etching, as is still the fact for the majority, and that 
the luxury was only to be indulged in under favourable circum- 
stances : thus while Art-clubs of various kinds were formed, etchers, 
when able to afford themselves the pleasure, worked apart with 
comparatively scanty opportunities for improvement. As early 
as 1 87 1 Mr. Warren had commenced a correspondence with Mr. 
James D. Smillie, on the subject of establishing a fraternity of 
etchers, and that esteemed instructor and artist was enthusiastic 
in his efforts towards the founding of such an organisation ; never- 
theless, it was not until after Mr. Warren's death that the New York 
Etching Club actually came into existence. The first meeting was 
called jointly by Dr. Leroy Milton Yale and Mr. James D. Smillie, 
and was held at the studio of the latter, in April, 1877. Dr. Yale, 
an amateur etcher of acknowledged talent, was appointed president. 
Excepting these two leaders, the only members who were etchers 
of any considerable experience were Messrs. Henry Farrer and R. 
Swain Gifford, the former previously identified with pre-Raphaelitism 
as it existed in the country, and the latter already distinguished by 
his peculiar faculty for seizing upon the essence of things in Na- 
ture. Of the number of original members was also Mr. Samuel 
Colman, whose production, although including several plates very 
skilfully etched, was still limited in amount. To the remaining 
associates the practice was to a greater extent de novo, although 
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